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A KHMER HEAD 
HORTLY after the middle of the last century a French 


traveler, discovering his way through the jungles of Cam- 
bodia, was suddenly overcome by the sight of monumental and 
obviously ancient towers rising in a locality that he had hitherto 
supposed to have been uninhabited. Nearer approach revealed 
to him the ruined Temple of Angkor Wat, which had existed 
peacefully unknown to the outside world during four centuries. 
A few years later, in 1864, a French protectorate was estab- 
lished over the country, now famous for its architecture and its 
sculpture. Since that time scholars have been at work to bring 
to bear the benefits of scientific investigation, and yet it will be 
many years before the activities and events of the ancient king- 
dom can be set down in their proper sequence. 

The progress of the scholars attempting to shed light on this 
almost legendary kingdom has been impeded by two factors: 
lack of accurate sources, and local conditions. The Chinese 
chronicles, from which some information has been gleaned, are 
casual and untrustworthy, and native inscriptions are all too 
few. Moreover, it is only in recent years that transportation 
facilities have been improved sufficiently to encourage the pene- 
tration of the jungle, which in itself is unconducive to continued 
residence. Heat and floods are at their tropical worst from April 
to October; labor is scarcely adequate to cope with the ever- 
encroaching jungle, great roots of whose trees are constantly 
imperiling what remains of the ruins. 

Already, however, certain possibilities are generally accepted. 
It appears that early in the Christian era an Indian Brahman 
by the name of Kaundinya landed from a merchant vessel, 
married a native princess, and became the ruler of the Kingdom 
of Funan, which included at that time modern Cambodia and 
parts of Cochin China, Siam, Laos, and the Malay Peninsula. 
Since the inhabitants of the country were largely Buddhist or 
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Saivaite, it seems logical to assume an Indian origin, though 
at present there are Sino-Tibetan traces as well. In the beginning 
of the fourth century another Brahman from India rose to the 
throne and invested a part of the land with his name, calling it 
Kambuja, ‘“‘Sons of Kambu,” whence the occidental Cambodia. 
More popular today is the indigenous word Khmer, synony- 
mous with the adjective Cambodian. 

The Khmers were a warlike people who spent a fair part of 
the sixth and seventh centuries in attempting to subjugate their 
neighbors, a feat they finally accomplished, though ruled for 
a while by a Javanese. At the beginning of the ninth century 
came the founding of Angkor, perhaps the most lavish and 
sumptuous court in all history. During the following years 
buildings of many kinds were erected, and sculpture was pro- 
duced in great profusion. But supremacy did not last long, for 
in the fourteenth century the previously invincible Khmers 
were driven out by the Thai (Siamese), and they have played 
a minor role ever since. 

Chronologically, their sculpture falls into two main groups, 
the first one ending with the building of Angkor. Although it 
is by no means architectonic, it was made in every case to 
occupy a definite place in a building, statues for their own sake 
having been outside the concept of the Khmers. In the early 
centuries A. D. wood was not only the preferred building ma- 
terial, but also apparently served for sculpture, so that nothing 
is extant from the period prior to the sixth or possibly the fifth 
century. The most ancient pieces known naturally bear a 
decided Indian stamp, which was current, more or less, until the 
construction of Angkor gave birth to a more purely indigenous 
style. From time to time one finds strong resemblances to the 
work of the Javanese and occasionally to that of the Chinese, 
both of whom were under the influence of India, the latter, 
however, much less than the former. 

As would be expected, the majority of the monuments are 
religious, either Buddhist, Saivaite, or Brahmanical. The head 
illustrated on the cover of the Bulletin is of a Buddha,! and is 
reputed to have come from the eastern Baray, or reservoir, of 
Angkor, in which King Rajendravarman erected in 945 a 
pyramidal-shaped temple known as Mebon. Here there arises 


1 Height 9%” (25 cm.). 
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a confusion of dates that need only be suggested in this article. 
It has already been mentioned that there are two distinct styles 
in Khmer sculpture. The chief difference between them is one 
of conventionalization, for the works falling in one group are 
the free expressions, within necessary limits, of the ideas of the 
makers, whereas the others adhere more rigidly to a set canon. 
In addition, the first group is marked by arched eyebrows and 
sensual lips, the second by more nearly horizontal eyebrows, 
and lips stylized into a definite pattern. Most writers have 
assumed that the works of the latter group are also later, as 
such a progression has been discovered in other countries, but 
M. Stern of the Musée Guimet in Paris has found reason to 
reverse the order.' If he is correct, the Cleveland head fits into 
the second category and dates from after the middle of the 
eleventh century. If, however, it was originally an adjunct of 
the Mebon, and the Mebon can keep the previously accepted 
date of 945, the head must have been made a century earlier. 
Again, the piece bears certain earmarks relating it to a head of 
Buddha from Romlok in the Musée Albert Sarraut in Cam- 
bodia and to a head and torso of Lokesvara in the Stoclet Col- 
lection in Brussels. The former has been dated by M. Groslier,’ 
Directeur des Arts Cambodgiens, in the sixth century, and the 
latter by Dr. Coomaraswamy,’ of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, in the sixth or seventh. As the head under discussion is 
more mature than either of these, perhaps an eighth-century 
date would be comparatively appropriate. 

Whatever the date, the piece is one of the supreme achieve- 
ments in sculpture and can readily take its place beside better 
known masterpieces. So little stylized that it is not easily 
grasped, it is imbued with the spirit that appears innate in a 
great work of art. To quote Dr. Coomaraswamy’ “The Cam- 
bodian figure exhibits a miraculous concentration of energy 
combined with the subtlest and most voluptuous modelling. 
Works of this kind are individual creations—not, that is to say, 
creations of personal genius unrelated to the racial imagination, 
but creations of a unique moment. It is as though the whole of 
life had been focussed in one body.” H. C. H. 


1 Le Bayon D’ Angkor, par Philippe Stern. 
2 Les Collections Khmeres du Musée Albert Sarraut, par George Groslier. 
3 A History of Indian and Indonesian Art, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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DRAWINGS IN THE CLASSIC 
AND ROMANTIC TRADITION BEFORE 1830 


The Poussin to Corot Exhibition, held in Paris in 1928, called 
the attention of the world to the quality of French production 
in the fine arts for a period of roughly two hundred years. 
Throughout these years there were many phases of intellectual 
and artistic development, the effects of which one can now 
define with greater clarity because of the lapse of time. Poussin 
and Claude were Italianized through the influence of the 
Bolognese painters in Rome. The vogue of the time for a species 
of neo-classicism was basically romantic. It was the use of 
classic subjects with ruins, like stage properties, set in land- 
scapes of the most idyllic kind which betrayed the romantic 
feeling engendered by Venetian predecessors like Giorgione. 
That the French should so sponsor the tradition is significant. 

The contemporary Italian treatment of this earlier Venetian 
tradition was somewhat different from that of the French. The 
Italian preoccupation at the end of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century held to a more truly baroque scheme: an 
interest in embellishment and decoration rather than in subject 
matter derived from literature. In the current exhibition at the 
Museum the Claude Lorrain (1600-1682) wash drawing’ gives 
one the idyllic sweep of a romantic landscape, with subordinated 
figure subjects. The prototype is reflected even more in the 
sanguine drawing’ by a contemporary, Giovanni Benedetto 
Castiglione (1616-1670), whose use of ruins and figures recalls 
somewhat the studied subtleties of Poussin. Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo (1696-1770) and Giovanni Battista Piazzetta (1682- 
1754), works by whom appear in this exhibition, show, in con- 
trast, the contemporary Italian viewpoint—an emphasis upon 
decorative design. 

An attempt to define the character of classical and romantic 
viewpoints at a given period or within a given object is difficult 
and dangerous. Yet one might say that a classical point of view 
implies an abstract approach in terms of a regulated and re- 
strained formula; it can embrace such divergent productions as 
Phidian sculpture of the fifth century B. c., frescoes by Piero 
della Francesca, or a portrait by Degas. On the other hand, the 


1 No. 28.15. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Greene. 
2 No. 29.535. The Dudley P. Allen Collection. 
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romantic idea implies a free conception of subject and a less 
formal treatment. 

Because of their eclectic theories the Bolognese painters em- 
braced such a variety of mannerisms that their creative forms 
became studied to the extent of being “neo-everything.”” Under 
the tutelage of these Bolognese painters, Poussin and Claude 
necessarily made a fanciful use of the material at their com- 
mand and achieved romantic fabrications. 

The generations of the next century in France, as evidenced 
in the assembled drawings of Hubert Robert (1733-1808)— 
“Romantic Landscape with Classical Tomb,” lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Parmely W. Herrick, “Landscape,” lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Dalton, and the “Sketch of an Imaginary Roman 
Building,” owned by the Museun,’ inherited the same tradi- 
tion. As a pupil of Pannini, Hubert Robert absorbed the style 
of grandiose character during the years 1754-1766. The archi- 
tectural emphasis of his master and the imagination of Piranesi 
are reflected in the Museum drawing. 

The polished manner of the courtly tradition, exemplified by 
Jean Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) and Francois Boucher 
(1703-1770), does not go back to Italian sources. The elegance 
of the fétes galantes comes directly from the French Court, 
which through the preceding centuries had become increasingly 
formal and artificial, the participants forming a very small but 
brilliant group intellectually, as well as socially. These pampered 
courtiers became the patrons of Watteau and his successors, 
artists who coined a style of delicate artistic refinement so com- 
plete in its subtlety that it holds its place in contemporary taste 
along with much more vigorous styles. “Le Conteur,” by 
Watteau,’ and the Boucher drawing lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Parmely W. Herrick show variations in the moods of playful- 
ness and caprice. Fragonard, a later follower of these men, did 
much to strengthen the theme by his versatility as a painter 
and draughtsman. 

English intellectual flexibility and social conventions were 
outwardly much the same as French: France, on the one hand, 
brilliant; England, on the other, elaborate. During the time, 
with notable exceptions like Blake, Rowlandson, and Constable, 


1 No. 26.504. Gift of Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
2 No. 28.661. The Dudley P. Allen Collection. 
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English art was centered in the portraiture of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-1792) and Gainsborough (1727-1788). The 
versatile and often empty portraits by these men and their 
school parallel the efforts of the portraitists of the French Court 
—Nattier and Drouais. Of this type is a portrait by Johann 
Georg Wille, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Greene. A 
drawing by Reynolds, a full-length “Portrait Sketch of a Lady,” 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Parmely W. Herrick, has the refinement 
and freshness which frequently became lost in the finished 
paintings. Gainsborough has another side, completely roman- 
tic: his love of British landscape, which is exemplified in his 
drawing, “Road Through the Wood,” lent to this exhibition by 
Mr. and Mrs. Herrick, in “Woodland Swamp,” lent by Mrs. 
George A. Martin, and in the landscape owned by the Museum.’ 
With Constable and Richard Wilson he prefaced the great 
vogue of naturalism which emerged in the following fifty years, 
a style shown in the early signed drawing, by J. M. W. Turner 
(1775-1851), “Hinton Admiral, Hampshire.” In Gainsborough’s 
case, landscape was used for its own sake, as with most of the 
painters of this century, and not, as in the case of Constable, 
with reference to specific location. Besides the two drawings by 
Gainsborough, there is an interesting example of Constable and 
the later English painter-draughtsman, John Sell Cotman. 
There are also four crayon and wash drawings of hunting scenes 
by Edwin Gill, derived from the Gainsborough ideal but differ- 
ent in subject. 

The bourgeois side of eighteenth-century England was por- 
trayed by Hogarth and Rowlandson, with pictorial vulgarity, 
on the one hand, and cynicism on the other. William Blake 
(1757-1827) was the other extreme, a man overly religious to 
the point of mysticism. A recent gift of The Print Club, a draw- 
ing, “Sketch of Jerusalem,” and the sketch for a scene from 
Dante’s Inferno, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Feiss, are ex- 
amples of his work. 

The strict neo-classic feeling, which by the turn of the century 
had everywhere become apparent, is reflected in such restrained 
pencil drawings as three by J. A. Dominique Ingres (1780-1867): 
“Portrait of M. Charles Thevenin,” lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Dalton; “Portrait of a Man,” lent by Mr. and Mrs. 


1 No. 29.547. The Dudley P. Allen Collection. 
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Lewis B. Williams;and the Museum’s “Mme. Raoul-Rochette.”” 
This attitude is also apparent in a drawing by J. B. Isabey, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Dalton, and in the “Le Satyre,” by 
Prud’hon (1758-1823), lent by Mr. and Mrs. William G. Mather. 
The formalization seen in such examples became the ruling 
spirit of the Academy; and as a result of this rigidity a series 
of conflicts arose, protest against standards and traditions or 
immediately preceding vogues. It is not surprising that in con- 
trast to the narrow adherents of the Academy, Géricault and 
Delacroix should have been possessed by the romantic influence 
of the novel and the melodrama; nor is it strange, in turn, that 
Corot, in two drawings of Venice and in the landscape drawing 
lent by Mrs. Alexander Scott Hamilton, should have modified 
the exaggerated emotionalism of these romantics to suit the 
more even and idyllic mood which marks his work. The varied 
contrasts between men and periods are well made in the current 
exhibition, which lasts until the first of the year. ms 0% 


EXHIBITION OF FUJIWARA COPIES 


On Wednesday, November twenty-third, twelve copies of Budd- 
hist sutras, or texts, each adorned with a painting, went on 
exhibition in the Japanese Gallery. The Museum is indebted to 
Baron Takashi Masuda, of Japan, for his generosity in per- 
mitting these unusual scrolls to come to this country. Rarely 
does one see a genuine work of the Fujiwara Period, 889-1192, 
and Cleveland is fortunate indeed in having the opportunity to 
examine such excellent copies. 

To quote from Baron Masuda himself: “Mr. Shimbi Tanaka, 
whose wonderful duplicate of the [tsukushima-kyo is to be sent 
to America for exhibition, is an artist of unique type. The 
original set preserved as State Treasures, consists of 32 scrolls 
of sacred texts copied by hand from Buddhist scriptures, which 
are decorated with magnificent paintings. The paper used is 
exquisitely coated with dust and foil of gold and silver.... 
The set has remained deposited in the treasure-house of 
Itsukushima Shrine ever since the scrolls were dedicated in 1164 
by Kiyomori, patriarch of the Heike, or Taira clan.... 

“TI am one of those art-lovers who, fearing that the original 
set, constantly shown to visitors, might eventually be effaced 

1 No. 27.437. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 
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irretrievably, or destroyed by fire, conceived the plan of making 
a duplicate so that it could be displayed in place of the in- 
valuable original. A group of fifty friends undertook the work, 
which Mr. Tanaka was commissioned to execute. It took more 
than five years for the artist and his staff of specialists to com- 
plete the remarkable copy .... 

“The duplicate is so exact that when exhibited in Tokyo for 
the first time in 1925, side by side with the original, it was 
difficult even for connoisseurs to distinguish the one from the 
other. Mr. Tanaka deserves the credit for reviving an ancient 
art, almost completely forgotten in modern Japan.” In con- 
clusion, suffice it to say that the scrolls are perfect reproductions 
throughout, even to the paper employed. 

The exhibition will extend into January. H.C. H. 


ACCESSION—GIFTS AND PURCHASES 
BLOCKS 
1 canceled wood block by Emil Ganso, American. Tue Print CLus 


MEDAL 
2 medals by Lee Lawrie, American. THE Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLEcTION 
1 medal by Louise Gardin Fraser, American. Unirep States Com- 
MISSION FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE Two HuNDRETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE BirtTH OF WASHINGTON. 


METAL 
1 reliquary, about 1330, Viennese, Austrian. 
PURCHASE FROM THE J. H. Wave Funp 
MINIATURES 
1 illuminated miniature, late 16th century, Flemish. 
Mrs. Henry A. Everetr 
FOR THE DorotHy BuRNHAM Everett Memoria COLLECTION 


PAINTINGS 
1 oil by Louis M. Elshemus, American. 
THE Hinman B. Hurisut CoLLecrion 


1 tempera, about 1470, Swabian School, Ulm, German. 
PuRCHASE FROM THE D. E. anp L. E. Hotpen Funps 


1 oil and tempera by Filippino Lippi, Florentine School, Italian. 
PuRCHASE FROM THE De ta E. HoLpen Funp 
AND FROM A Funp Donatep As A MemoriAt To Mrs. HOLDEN BY HER 
CuiLpREN: Guerpon S. Ho.pen, Detia Hotpen Wuirte, RoBeRTA 
Ho pen Bote, Emery Ho_tpen GREENOUGH, AND GERTRUDE HOLDEN 
McGInLey. 
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PRINTS 
I engraving and 14 etchings by Ernest Haskell, 3 engravings by 
John J. Murphy, American; and 2 engravings by Paul Nash, British. 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett 
FOR THE DorotHy BurnHaAM Everetr Memortat 
1 etching by Alfred Rudolph, American. Tue Artist 
1 etching by Henry G. Keller, American. Pau OppMan 
1 drawing by Clarence E. Zuelch, 1 etching by Jolan G. Bettelheim, 
1 by Carl F. Binder, 1 by Charles C. Colman, 1 by Carl Schmidt, 
1 by Meade A. Spencer, 1 by Jean G. Ulen, 1 by Béla Zaboly, 1 by 
Peggy Bacon, 1 lithograph by Joseph B. Egan, 1 by Honoré Guil- 
beau, 1 by Mabel Dwight, 1 by Stefan Hirsch, 1 by Stow Wengen- 
roth, 1 relief cut by Lenor Bruehler, 1 by Ora Coltman, 1 by W. 
Phelps Cunningham, 1 by Stevan Dohanos, 1 by Norman R. Ep- 
pink, 1 by Ann V. Horton, 1 by Sheffield Kagy, 1 by Walter H. 
Knapp, 1 by Florence Sampson, 1 wood-engraving by Asa Cheffetz, 
1 by Thomas Nason, 2 drawings.and 5 wood-engravings by Emil 
Ganso, American; 1 drawing by William Blake and 3 etchings by 
Wenzel Hollar, British; 1 etching by Nicolas Delaunay, and 1 by 
Leonard Thiry, French; 41 woodcuts by Albrecht Altdorfer, 1 by 
Hans Holbein, 1 by Hans Burgkmair, 1 by Albrecht Direr, 1 draw- 
ing by George Grosz, 1 etching and 1 lithograph by Kathe Kollwitz, 
25 engravings by Lukas Kilian, and 1 book containing 98 woodcuts 
by Hans Holbein, German; and 18 etchings by Stefano della Bella, 
Italian. Tue Print CLus 
1 chiaroscuro and 3 woodcuts by Luigi Servolini, Ita/ian. THe ARTIST 
1 drawing by Alexander Archipenko, Russian. 
Mr. Mrs. Matcoim L. McBripe 
10 wood blocks, Ming dynasty (A. p. 1625), Chinese. 
Tue Epwarp L. Wuittemore 
REPRODUCTIONS 


15 reproductions of drawings by Old and Modern Masters. 
Tue Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLecTION 


SILVER 
2 spoons, American. Fora E. Harp 
tn Memory OF HER Mortuer, Frances Fipe.ia WILLEY Harp, 
AND HER GRANDMOTHER, Lyp1a Hart Harp 
TEXTILES 


1 piece of embroidery, 18th century, British. Mrs. IsaBet RoGER Burton 
1 piece of silk, 12th century, Hispano-Moresque. 
PuRCHASE FROM THE J. H. Wave Funp 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 printed silk, modern, American. Mrs. KENNETH BaTEs 
1 oil painting by Maxmillian Zak, 1 by Jack J. Greitzer, and 1 pottery 
vase by Viktor Schreckengost, American. 
THE CLEVELAND Art AssociATION 
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1 textile, modern, American. KATHARINE GIBSON 
7 fragments block-printed cotton, modern, African. Cuarves F, Ramus 
I miniature birch-bark canoe, modern, North American Indian. 
NicHoLas ENGLEHARDT 
1 fragment of lace, modern, Azorian. Mrs. Tracy J. CatHoun 
I stone stele, 2 Canopic jar covers, 1 stone figure, ancient, Egyptian; 
3 vases, 2 pottery figurines, 1 pottery shell ornament, and 4 plaster 
casts, ancient, Greek. BEQUEST OF THE EsTATE OF SAMUEL MATHER 
I reproduction of a print by Kiyonaga, Japanese. Le1BowiTz 


3 pottery tiles, modern, Mexican. Mrs. B. P. Boe 
2 pottery jars, 3 small pottery beads, and 1 clay spindle whorl, Pre- 
Conquest, Mexican. Mrs. GranviL_E Moopy SmitTH 


12 decorated Easter eggs, modern, Polish. 
Tue Women’s ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 
reproduction of ivory carving, 5th century, Roman. 

GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
brocade, early 18th century, Spanish; and 1 piece embroidery, 
1gth century, Persian. GERTRUDE STILES 
costume doll and 1 plant-holder, modern, Swedish. Mrs. WikTor TIBERG 
piece of homespun linen, 2 slip-ware plates, 1 candle mold, 1 lamp, 

1 lantern, Early American; 2 textiles by Ruth Reeves, 1 etching 
by Morris Hobbs, 1 by Russell T. Limbach, 1 by Frank N. Wilcox, 
1 lithograph by Henry G. Keller, 1 mezzotint by Kalman Kubinyi, 
1 woodcut by Wiktor Tiberg, 3 pottery jars by The Cowan Pottery 
Studio, 1 pottery jar by H. Edward Winter, 3 water colors by Nat 
Coriz, 6 decorative maps, and 2 marionettes, American; 1 costume, 
1gth century, North American Indian; 2 prints by pupils of Cizek, 
modern, Austrian; 1 costume, modern, Czechoslovak; 2 books, 
50 wooden toys, 5 costume dolls, 1 reproduction of ancient 
Egyptian game, and 1 textile, modern, European; 7 prints, 19th 
century, Japanese; 1 piece batik, modern, Favanese; 2 carved blocks 
for textile printing, 1gth century, Persian; 2 prints, modern, Polish; 
3 copper molds, 1gth century, and 3 textiles, modern, Swedish; 74 
decorated Easter eggs, modern, Ukranian; and 31 reproductions of 
sculpture, ancient, various countries. PuRCHASE 
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CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 1932 


Friday 2. 8.15 p.m. Ritual Dances of the Pueblo Indians, by Hartley 
Burr Alexander, Professor of Philosophy, Scripps 
College, Claremont, California, 


Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Film: The Pilgrims. 
Sunday 4. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Exhibition of Prints, by Charles F. 


Ramus. 
4.00 p.m. Some Mexican Painters, by Mrs. Malcolm L. 
McBride, Cleveland. 


4.00 p. m. For Young People. An American IndianFolk Tale, 
by Helen Winslow. 


Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Friday g. 8.15 p.m. America’s Heritage from the Red Man, by Princess 
Te Ata, Lecturer, New York City. (Holden Lec- 
ture on Outdoor Art.) 


Saturday 10. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Songs and Dances of the North 
American Indian, by Chief Eagle Wing. 


Sunday p.m. Gallery Talk. Exhibition of Indian Tribal Arts, 
by Charles F. Ramus. ; 
4.00 p. m. Songs and Legends of the North American Indian, : 
by Chief Eagle Wing. (Holden Lecture on Out- 
door Art.) 


4.00p.m. For Young People. A Christmas Story, by 
Katharine Gibson. 


Friday 16. 8.15 p.m. Choral Music of the Christmas Season, by the 
University Choir and the University Singers, 
under the direction of Jacob A. Evanson, Assist- 
ant Professor of Music, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


Saturday 17. 3.00p.m. For Young People. Music of the Christmas Sea- 
son, by the Museum Music Classes and Folk 
Groups of Cleveland. 


Sunday 18. 4.00p.m. Music of the Christmas Season, by the Museum 
Music Classes and Folk Groups of Cleveland. 
No Story Hour for Young People. 


Friday 23. 8.15 p.m. No Lecture. 

Saturday 24. 2.00p.m. No Entertainment for Young People. 
Sunday 26. Christmas Day. Museum closed. 
Friday 30. 8.15 p.m. No Lecture. 


Saturday 31. 2.00p.m. No Entertainment for Young People. 
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REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright (except December 25). 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby (except 
December 25). 


Mondays 4.00 p. m. History of Architecture, by Charles B. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 
Wednesdays 5.cop.m. Ancient Painting and Mosaics, by Charles B. 


Martin. 

7.00 p.m. The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and its Music, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 

8.00 p.m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 

8.00 p.m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fair- 
banks. 

Fridays 11.00 a. m. The Arts of India and Their Cultural Background, 


by Margaret Fairbanks. 

2.00 p.m. Modern Painting and Sculpture, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 

4.00 p.m. History of Prints and Print-Makers, by Charles 
F. Ramus. 


Saturdays 10.00 a. m. 
and 11.00 a.m. Classes in Art Appreciation and Interior Deco- 
ration, by Janette Hollis and I. T. Frary. 


Saturday mornings Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 
EXHIBITIONS 
GalleryIX. . . . . «Indian Tribal Arts (opens December 7). 
Gallery X . . . . . . Drawings in the Classic and Romantic Tradition 
before 1830 (opens December 7). 
Gallery XI. . . . . . Lithographs by Fantin-Latour. 
Gallery XIV . . . . . Copies of Paintings of the Fujiwara Period. 


Educational Corridor . . Plates of “The North American Indian,” by 
Edward S. Curtis. 


Children’s Museum. . . Christmas Cribs. 


TextileStudy Room . . Historic European Brocades, Velvets, and Dam- 
asks. 
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HEAD OF A 


SCENE IN A PARK 
Drawing 
Jean Honoré Fragonard, French, 1732-1806 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1925 


YOUNG WOMAN HEAD OF A BOY 


Drawings 
Giovanni Battista Piazzetta, Italian, 1682-1754 


The Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy Collection, 1931 
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Treasurer 
Secretary 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RacpH M. Coe Epwarp B. GREENE 
LronarpD C. HANNA; JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E, WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLe 
CHARLES T. BROOKS 
E. S. Burke, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLapp 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
Paut L. FEIss 
FRANK H. GINN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SaLmon P, HALLE 

H. M. HANNA 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
Guerpon S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 


Davin S. INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. McNairy 
LAURENCE H. NorTon 
KENYON V. PAINTER 

Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JoHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative 


Ciara E. GAETJENS 
A. WUNDERLICH 
HAROLD W. PARSONS 


Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SopHIE BuRGDORFF 


Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Datsy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 
Assistant at Sales Desk Friora E, Harp 

Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 

Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCABE 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts, WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. HOottts 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Lrona E. PrassE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. Ramus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuImMBy 

Curator of Education THomMas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louis— M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary IpA LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. RAMus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 
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Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: MIss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, MIss VANDER VEER, Miss Haw- 
LEY, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


ADMISSION 


Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 


Free Days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 

A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 
SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 


entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay anually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p.m. 
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